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spirited and convincing. It is not possible here to
enter into a detailed analysis of Mr. Chamberlain's
three speeches, two on the Monday and one in reply
to a vote of censure on the next day. If they did
not satisfy the Opposition, if their quiet logic
actually provoked Socialists, Liberals and some
Conservatives to overstate their hostility to and
distrust of the Premier, these speeches were a fair
appraisal of his general and personal position, and
as such left his critics with little tangible material
for a feud against him.1 He made it clear in the
first place that his relations with Mr. Eden had
always been friendly. Co-operation and under-
standing between them actually went back to Mr.
Baldwin's easy-going days when the Foreign Secre-
tary often used to consult the Chancellor of the
Exchequer, having failed to obtain a clear ruling
from the Prime Minister. On more than one occasion
Mr. Eden in private conversation had told Opposi-
tion speakers that they were barking up the wrong
tree if they tried to make capital out of any apparent
differences in expression between himself and Mr.
Chamberlain. The facts were that Mr. Chamberlain
was consistently his staunch supporter in the
Cabinet over a long and difficult period.

A second important theme in Mr. Chamberlain's
speech was his emphasis on the dangerous suspicions
that were constantly springing up in Anglo-Italian
relations: our suspicion of Italian motives was
equalled only by their suspicion of ours; in his view
their logical conclusion would sooner or later be
war. What was Mr. Eden's remedy for this deplorable
state of affairs? He wanted the British formula
for withdrawal of volunteers in Spain to be accepted
before conversations should begin. "But when I

1 Those of the Government back benchers who showed a disposition
to side with Mr. Eden against Mr. Chamberlain earned the unkind nick-
name in the House of Commons of "the glamour boys."